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The Pronunciation of Fredericksburg, Va. 

Bv SYLVESTER PRIMER, Ph. D., Providence, R. I. 

Prof. Edward A. Freeman — writing or speaking to a friend 
in regard to a young American who was going to the University 
of Jena in order to study Anglo-Saxon — remarked : " Why does 
he not go to Orange County, Va., instead of to Jena ? They 
speak very good West-Saxon in Orange County." 1 This state- 
ment nay serve as an introduction to my remarks on the pro- 
nunciation of Fredericksburg, Va. For Stafford, Spotsylvania, 
and Orange Counties have about the same pronunciation and 
have preserved to a remarkable degree the older English 
sounds brought over in the seventeenth century by the early 
settlers of this region. 

The earliest permanent settlements of the English in Virginia 
were along the banks of the James, Rappahannock, and Poto- 
mac Rivers and the early pioneers soon penetrated into the 
country now known as Stafford, Spotsylvania, and Orange 
Counties. In 1669 " the whole State of Virginia, except such 
parts as had been specially patented, was made over for a time 
to Lord Culpepper" (Bishop Meade in 'Old Churches, Ministers 
and Families of Virginia,' ii, p. 105, to whom I owe most of the 
information about the early settlers of this region). The com- 
plaints were, however, so great and the opposition so threaten- 
ing "that the King withdrew (1673) the grant of proprietorship 
of the whole State, and restricted it with limitations to the 
Northern Neck," which " begins on the Chesapeake Bay and 
lies between the Potomac and Rappahannock Rivers, and cross- 
ing the Blue Ridge, or passing through it, with the Potomac, at 
Harper's Ferry, extends with the river to the heads thereof in 
the Alleghany Mountains, and thence by a straight line crosses 
the North Mountain and Blue Ridge, at the head waters of the 
Rappahannock. By common consent this is admitted to be the 
most fertile part of Virginia, and to abound in many advantages, 
whether we consider the rich supply of fish and oysters in the 
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rivers and creeks of the tide-water portion of it and the rap : d 
growth of its forests and improvable character of its soil, or the 
fertility of the lands of the valley, so much of which is evidently 
alluvial." 

" There were settlements at an early period on the rich banks 
of the Potomac and Rappahannock by families of note, who 
took possession of those seats," etc., (ibid.)- Lord Fairfax 
married Lord Culpepper's daughter, who inherited this whole 
region, which thus passed into the hands of the Fairfax family. 
Fredericksburg lies in this section and the three countries al- 
ready mentioned take a prominent part in the history of the 
early settlement of this portion of the state. In its original 
dimensions — extending to the Blue Ridge, Stafford first ap- 
pears as a county in 1666. In 1730, Prince Williams County 
was formed from the " heads of King George and Stafford." 
Among the early names of the county are the Rev. Alexander 
Scott and Rev. Mr. Moncure. Mr. Moncure, the descendant 
of a Huguenot refugee in Scodand, emigrated to Virginia in the 
eighteenth century and became pastor of the Old Acquia 
Church which still exists. In 1757 the minister and vestry of 
the church were Jon Moncure, minister; Peter Houseman, 
John Mercer, John Lee, Mott Danithon, Henry Tyler, William 
Montjoy, Benjamin Strother, Thomas Fitzh'ugh, John Peyton, 
Peter Daniel, Traverse Cooke, John Fitzhugh, vestrymen. 
Their descendants still live in different parts of the country. 
Spotsylvania was founded in 1720, from Essex, King William, 
and King and Queen Counties. It extended westward to the 
river beyond the high mountains, — the Shenandoah. Some of 
the more prominent names from 1725 to T847 are Smith, Chew 
(frequent), Taliafero (frequent), Thornton (frequent), Lewis 
(frequent), Grayson, Beverly, Robinson, Curtis, Waller, Carter, 
Washington, Herndon (frequent), Wilhs, Sharpe, Weedon, 
Strachan, Maury, Mercer (late), Carmichael (late), Moncure 
(late?), J. B. Ficklin (late). The County of Orange was 
separated from Spotsylvania in the year 1734. It was " bounden 
southernly by the line of Hanover County, northerly by the 
grant of Lord Fairfax, and westerly by the utmost limits of 
Virginia." The principal families in Orange in Colonial times 
are the Barbours, Bells, Burtons, Campbells, Caves, Chews, 
Conways, Daniels, Madisons, Moores, Ruckers, Shepherds, 
Taylors, Taliaferos, Whites, Thomases, and Waughs. All of 
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these families are still represented in different parts of Virginia. 

As early as 1675 there was a fort on the present site of Freder- 
icksburg, but it was not incorporated as a town till 1727, on 
what was originally called lease land, and contained when first 
laid out fifty acres. The neighboring village of Falmouth was 
founded at the same time. " When Fredericksburg was incor- 
porated there was a warehouse on the site. The act appointed 
John Robinson, Henry Willis, Augustine Smith, John Taliafer- 
ro, Harry Beverly, John Waller, and Jeremiah Clowder, trustees. 
Gen. Hugh Mercer and Gen. George Weedon, both of the army 
of the revolution, resided here before the war. Fredericksburg 
was also the home of Col. Fielding Lewis who married Eliza- 
beth, sister of Washington. Their children were Capt. Fielding 
Lewis, Capt. Geo. Lewis, Elizabeth Lewis, who married Charles 
Carter, Esq., Maj. Lawrence Lewis, and Captain Robert Lewis. 
Though born in Westmoreland, Washington passed his child- 
hood on the Washington Farm upon the banks of the Rappa- 
hannock, opposite Fredericksburg in Stafford County. There 
are still living representatives (relatives) of the family in the 
same county and they probably use nearly the same pronun- 
ciation as their ancestors. Lewis Littleplace was born in Han- 
over, but died in Fredericksburg and John Forsyth of Georgia 
was born at Fredericksburg in 1781. Conway, Fitzhugh, Mon- 
cure, Taliaferro (pr. TokVr), Waller, Slaughter, Mason, Thorn- 
ton, Ficklin, Edrington, Peyton, Willis, Mountjoy, Strother (in 
the State), Carter, Lee, are still prominent names in and about 
Fredericksburg. From a list of justices in Stafford County (old 
dimensions) extending from 1664 to 1857 we select the follow- 
ing familiar names many of which are still common. Williams, 
Alexander, Mason (frequent), Osburn, Fitzhugh (frequent), 
Waugh, Washington (frequent), Thornton, Lee, Carter, Peyton 
(frequent), Daniel (frequent), Scott, Waller^ Mercer, Strother, 
Moncure, Edrington, Mountjoy, Ficklin, Lewis, Grayson, Cooke, 
Conway, Slaughter. 

Descendants of the Fitzhugh family own farms in this section 
of the country. The Alexander family became extinct only a 
few years ago. The Lee family settled farther up the river on 
the Arlington Estate, though they are still represented in Staf- 
ford County. In Fredericksburg itself, descendants of Carter 
Braxton, one of the signers of the Declaration of Independence, 
are still living. A comparison of the earlier names with those 
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of the present inhabitants shows that the present families repre- 
sent almost exclusively the earlier families. Intermixture from 
without has not been great, foreigners have rarely sought homes 
here and immigration from other states has been limited. 

" Early settlers of Virginia were men of education, minister.,, 
teachers, lawyers, doctors, merchants, Huguenots, farmers, Cava- 
liers in the time of Cornwell. Ministers could not generally be 
ordained without degrees from Cambridge, Oxford, Dublin, or 
Edinburgh. Lawyers studied at the Temple Bar in London ; 
physicians in Edinburgh. For a long time Virginia was depend- 
ent for all these professional characters on English education. 
Those who came over to this country poor and ignorant, and 
dependent, had few opportunities of educating themselves. . . 
Sir William Berkeley in hjs day rejoiced, that there was not a 
free school or printing-press in Virginia, and hoped it might be 

so for a hundred years to come Private Schools at rich 

gentlemen's houses, kept perhaps by an unmarried clergyman 
or candidate for orders, were all the means of education in the 
colony, and to such the poor had no access. 

" There were no libraries in 30 parishes, except in one the 
Book of Homilies, the Whole Duty of Man, and the Singing 

Psalms Education was confined to the sons of 

those who, being educated themselves, and appreciating the 
value of it, and having the means, employed private teachers in 
their families, or sent their sons to the schools in England and 
paid for them with their tobacco. Even up to the time of the 
Revolution was this the case with some. General Nelson, 
several of the Lees and Randolphs, George Gilmer, my own 
father and two of his brothers, and many besides who might be 
mentioned, just got back in time for the Revolutionary struggle. 
The College of William and Mary, from the year 1700 and on- 
ward, did something toward educating a small portion of the 
youth of Virginia, and that was all until Hampden-Sidney (Jan. 
1st, 1776), at a much later period, was established'" (Bishop 
Meade, ibid. Vol. i, pp. 190-191). However poor the school 
system of the colony and young State was, the education of the 
superior class has ever been a matter of pride. Virginia had 
produced, up to the late war, more great men than any other 
state and her intellectual life has ranked high. She has won for 
herself the proud title of the " Mother of Presidents." 

Little progress was made in the sixteenth century in settling 
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Virginia, the first permanent settlement dating from 1607. I 
shall therefore base my comparison on the English of the early 
part of the seventeenth century, though with proper regard to 
the sixteenth and eighteenth centuries, both of which exerted 
some influence upon the development of the present pronuncia- 
tion. As a means of comparison, I shall here insert extracts 
from early documents of Virginia and give the approximate pro- 
nunciation of that day. It will thus be easy to trace the relation 
between the present and the earlier sounds and show the line of 
development. The first extract is from The First Assembly of 
Virginia, held July 30, 1619 (in Wynne and Oilman's 'Colon- 
ial Records of Virginia,' pp. 10, 11) : 

The most convenient place we could finde to sitt in was the 
Quire of the Churche Where Sir George Yeardley, the Gover- 
nour, being sett downe in his accustomed place, those of the 
Counsel of Estate sate nexte him on both handes, excepte onely 
the Secretary then appointed Speaker, who sate right before 
him, John Twine, clerke of the General Assembly, being placed 
nexte the Speaker, and Thomas Pierse, the Sergeant, standing 
at the barre, to be ready for any service the Assembly shoulde 
comaund him. But forasmuche as men's affaires doe little pros- 
per where God's service is neglected, all the Burgesses tooke 
their places in the Quire till a prayer was said by Mr. Bucke, 
the Minister, that it would please God to guide and i-anctifie, all 
our proceedings to his owne glory and the good of this Planta- 
tion. Prayer being ended, to the intente that as we had begun 
at God Almighty, so we might proceed w th awful and due re- 
specte towards the Lieutenant, our most gratious and dread 
Soveraigne, all the Burgesses were intreatted to retyre them- 
selves into the body of the Churche, wch being done, before they 
were fully admitted, they were called in order and by name, 
and so every man (none staggering at it) tooke the oathe of 
Supremacy, and then entred the Assembly. 

The second extract is from "A Briefe Declaration of the Plan- 
tation of Virginia" (ibid. p. 79. The probable date is 1624): 

By all which hath heeretofore beene saide concerninge this 
Collony, from the infancie therof and untill the expiration of Sir 
Thomas Smith's government, may easily be perceived and 
plainly understood what just cause he or any els have to boast 
of the flourishing estate of those times, wherin so great miseries 
and callamities were indured, and soe few workes of moment or 
importance performed, himselfe beinge justly to be charged as 
a prime author therof, by his neglect of providinge and allovve- 
inge better meanes to proceede in soe great a worke, and in 
hindering very many of our frendes from sendinge much releife 
and meanes who beinge earnestly solicited from hence by our 
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letters — wherin we lamentablie complained unto them — have 
often besought Sir Thomas Smith that they might have leave to 
supplieusat their owne charge both with provision of victuall and 
all other necessaries, wherin he utterlie denied them so to doe, 
protestinge to them that we were in noe want at all, but that we 
exceeded in abundance and plentie of all things, so that therby 
our frendes were moved both to desist from sendinge and to 
doubt the truth of our letters, most part of which weare by him 
usually intercepted and kept backe ; farther giveinge order by 
his directions to the Govenor heere, that all men's letters should 
be searched at the goinge away of ships, and if in anye of them 
weare founde that the true estate of the Collony was declared, 
they were presented to the Governor and the indighters of them 

severely punished 

We must alsoe noat heere, that Sir Thos. Dale, at his arivall 
finding himself deluded by the aforesaid protestations, pulled 
Capt. Newport by the beard, and threatninge to hange him, for 
that he affirmed Sir Thos. Smith's relation to be true, demand- 
inge of him whether it weare meant that people heere in Virginia 
shoulde feed uppon trees. 

Our last extract is from Captain Smith's ' True Relation ' 
(1608), Charles Deane's edition, pp. 43, 44, 45. 

Powhatan hath three brethren, and two sisters, each of his 
brethren succeeded othor. For the Crowne, their heyres in- 
herite not, but the first heyres of the Sisters, and so successively 
tbe weomens heires : For the Kings haue as many weomen as 
they will, his Subjects two, and most but one. From Weramo- 
comoco is but 12. miles, yet the Indians trifled away that day, 
and would not goe to our Forte by any perswasions : but in 
certaine olde hunting houses of Paspahegh we lodged all night. 
The next morning ere Sunne rise, we set forward for our Fort, 
where we arriued within an houre, where each man with truest 
signs of ioy they could expresse welcommed mee, except M. 
Archer, and some 2. or 3. of his, who was then in my absence, 
sworne Counsellour, though not with the consent of Captaine 
Martin : great blame and imputation was laide upon mee by 
them, for the losse of our two men which the Indians slew : in- 
so much that they purposed to depose me, but in the midst of 
my miseries, it pleased God to send Captaine Nuport, who ar- 
riuing there the same night, so tripled our ioy, as for a while 
these plots against me were deferred, though with much malice 
against me, which Captain Newport in short time did plainly 
see. Now was maister Scriuener, captain Martin, and my selfe, 
called Counsellours. 



Dhe Farst ^ESEmbU' 3f Vardzhuiiae, HEld Dzhiulai 30, 1619.. 
Dhe moosX. Konveem'ent (or KAnviim'ent) plaeaes wii kuud (or 
kuuld, koold) feind tu (or to) s*'t m wsez dhe kzoair 3f dhe tshartsh 
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wheer Sar (or Ser) Dzhordzh JerdlEE, dhe Gavernor, biiiq set daun 
in Hiz aekastmd plaeaes, dhooz of dhe kaunsel of estaeaet nekst Him 
An booth Haendz, eksept oonli dhe Sekretaeaeri dhen aepointed 
Speekar (or Spiikar), wbuu saeast rait bifoor (bifuur) Him, DzhAn 
Twain, klaerk (klark) of dhe dzheneral aesembli, biii'q plaeaest nekst 
dhe Speekar (Spiikar), send Tomaes Paers (and Piirs), dhe Saerdzhe- 
aent, staend/q an dhe baer, tu (to) bii (bee) red*' fAr aeni saervis dhe 
aesembh' shuud (shoud) komaend (komaund) Him. Bat fAraezmatsh 
aez (Az) menz aefeerz duu (doo) Inl prospar wheer GAdz saervis iz 
neglekted, AA1 dhe Bardzheses tuk (tak) dheer plaeaeses in dhe 
kzcair til a preer waez sEd (sed, seed) bai mister Bak, dhe Minister, 
dhaet (dhAt) k wuud (would) pleez GAd tu (to) gjaid aend saeqktifai 
AA1 aur prosiidiqz to Hiz ooun glOD rl (glAAri) aend dhe gud (g«d) 
3f dhe Plaentaeaeshan. Preer biii'q ended, tu (to) dhe ijitent dhaet ass 
(Az) wii Haed biigan (biigjan) aet GAd AAlmaitii, soo' wii mait proo- 
siid with AAfwl aend diu respEkt (riispEkt) tairaerd gur moost 
GrEEshos aend dred savreen (sovreen), AA1 dhe Bardzheses weer 
intreeted tu retair dhemsElvz intu dhe bpdi" of dhe tshartsh, whitsh 
biii'q dan, bifoor dhaei weer (u\i aedmited, dhaei weer kAAld in 
AArdar aend bai nEEam, aend soo evari maen (mAn).(noon staegen'q 
aet it) tuk (tak) dhe ooth of siupremaesi, and dhen enterd dhe aesem- 
bli. 

ae Briif Deklaeraeaeshan of dhe Plaentaeaeshan of Vardzhi'ni'ae (ibid., 
P- 79)- 

Bai AA1 whitsh Haeth hiirtufoor bin sEd konsErniq dhi's Koloni 
(KAloni) frAm dhe infaensi dheerof aend antil dhe ekspairaeaeshan of 
Sar (Ser) Tomaes Smiths gavernment, mEE EFzili (iiziii) bii perseevd 
aend plEEnli andarstwd (stad) whaet (whAt) dzhast kAAz Hii Ar aeni 
els Haev tu (to) boost of dhe flarishiq estaeaet of dhooz taimz wheer- 
in soo %xeex mizeriiz aend kaelaeaemitiiz weer indiurd (indyyrd), aend 
soo fiu (feu) warks of mooment Ar (ar) impArtaeaens parfAArmd, 
HimsElf biiiq dzhastli tu (to) bii tshaerdzhd aes ae praim AAthar 
dheerof, bai Hiz neglekt of proovaidiq aend aelauiq bEtrmiinz tu (to) 
proosEEd in soo %xeet (grEET) ae wark, aend in Hinderiq VEEri 
MEni(Maeni) of gurfrEndz frAmsendiq matsh reliif aend miinz Huu 
biiiq EErnEstli soolisited frAm Hens (Hins, Miege) bei aur letters— 
wheerin wii laementaebli komplEEnd (-pleend) antu dhEm— Haev 
Aften biisoot Sar (Ser) Tomaes Smith dhaet dhaei mait Haev liiv (leev) 
to saplai as aet dheer ooun tshaerdzh booth with proovizhan of v »tlz 
aend AA1 nesisaeriz, wheerin Hii aterli diinaid dhem soo tu (to) duu 
(doo), prootestiq tu (to) dhEm dhaet wii weer in noo waent aet AA1, 
bat dhaet wii eksiided in aebandaens aend plenti of AA1 thiqz, soo 
dhaet dheerbai aur frendz weer muuvd booth tu (to) diisist frA m 
sendiq aend to daut dhe. triuth of »ur letters, moost paeaert (part) of 
whitsh weer bai Him iuzhfuaeli (iuzhiuaeli, Miege) intersepted aend 
kaept baek ; faerdher giviq AArdar bai Hiz direkshanz tu dhe Gave- 
nor Hiir dhat AA1 menz letterz shuud (shuuld, should) bii SEErtsht 
aet gooiq aewEE of ships, aend if in aeni of dhem weer faund dhaet 
dhe triu estaeaet pf dhe Koloni (KAloni) waez diiklaeaerd dhaei weer 
pnzented tu (to) dhe Gavenor aend dhe indaiterz of dhem sevEErli 

psnisht Wii mast AAlso noout (NAut) Hiir, dhaet 

Sar Jos. Daael, aet Hiz aeraivael faindiq HimsElf deliuded (deluud) 
bai dhe aefoorsEd prootesUeaeshanz, puld (paid) Kaepten NiupArt 
bai dhe bEErd (berd) aend thrEteniq tu (to) Haeq Him, fAr dhaet Hii 
aefErmed Sar ToS. Smiths relaeaeshan tu (to) bii triu, dimaeaendiq 
(AA, aa) of Him whadhar (wheedhar) it weer MEEnt dhaet piiple 
Hiir in Vardzhiniie shuud fiid apAn triiz. 

FrAm Kaepten Smiths Triu Relaeaeshan (1608), Tsharlz Diinz Edi- 
shan, pp. 43, 44, 45. 
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PauHaeaetaen Haeth thrii bredhren, send tuu si'sterz, iitsh of Hiz 
bredhren saksiided adher. FAr dhe Kraun, dheer aeirz (EErz) m- 
erit nAt, bat dhe farst aeirz (EErz) of dhe si'sterz, tend soo saksesivli 
dhe wimenz aeirz (EErz) : KAr dhe k/qz Haev aez MEni vri'inen aez 
dhaei wii, Hiz Sabdzhekts tuu, aend moost bat oon (wan). FrAm 
Weraemookoomookoo iz battwelv mailz,jEt(jat)dhe/hdzhaenztraiPld 
aewEE dhaet daei (dEE), aend wuud (wuuld, would) NAt goo tu aur 
Foort, bai aeni parswaezhanz : bat in sertaen oo\d (auld, ould, oould) 
Hantiq Hauzez of PaespeHeg wii lodjEd AA1 nait. Dhe next moor- 
niq (MArniq) EErsanraiz, wii SEt forard fAr aur Foort, wheer wii 
araivd widhin ash aur, wheer iitsh maen with triuest seinz of dzhAi 
dhaei kuud ekspres welkamd mii eksEpt Mister y4rtshar, aend sam 
tuu Ar thrii of Hiz, whuu waes dhEn in mai oebsEns, Soorn (suurn) 
kaunsElAr, dhoo nAt with dhe kon&ent of Kaspten Martin: gr«t 
blaeaem (blEEm) aend impiutaeaeshan waez laeaed (laad, lEEd) apAn 
mii bai dhem fAr dhe lAs of aur tuu men whitsh dhe /hdzhaenz sleu 
(sliu) : insoomatsh dhaet dhaei parpoozd tu depooz mii, bat in dhe 
midst 0^ m3 ' rnizeriz, it pleezd GAd tu send Kaeptaen NiupArt 
(poort), whuu aeraiviq dheer dhe saeaem nait, soo tripld aur dj Ai (dioi). 
aez fAr aewhail dheez olAts (plots) aegaeinst (aegeenst, aegEEnst) mii 
weer defErd (difard), dhoo with matsh maeaelis aegaeinst mii, whitsh 
Kaeptaen NiupArt (poort) in shArt taim did plEEnli sii. Nau waez 
Maeaester (MEEster) Skrivnar, Kaeptaen Martin aend maiself KAAld 
kaunselars. 



A careful comparison of these extracts shows that the ap- 
proximate sounds of the Virginia English at the beginning of 
the seventeenth century may be represented by the following 
tabular view : — For the sake of convenience we shall give the 
sounds and then the characters which represent them : 

I. Vowels. 

Sounds (Ellis). Characters. 

a e (followed by r ; clerke). 

aa ai (laide ?) ; a (Martin). 

A o, a (as, sometimes pr. Az). 

( a before 1). 
AA -j o (glory). 

( au. 
ae a, ie (?), e (before r). 

J a. 

' ai (laide, maister) 
e e, ea, i(? affirm), 

e. 

ea (great), 
ei (their), 
ay (prayer), 
ea (? please), 
ai. 
ei (perceived). 



aeae 
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Sound (Ellis). 


Character. 


ee 


ea (great). 


E 


e, ai (said), ea (threaten), i (? affirming). 




-ey. 

e. 


EE 


ai (affaires, plainly). 




a (gratious). 




ay (may). 




„ ea (beard). 


3 


u, (followed by v), 00 (tooke), 0, ou 




(flourishing), i (first, affirm ?), e, (wheth- 




er ?), [w] a (forward), 
e. 


ii 


e, ea, ie, ee. 


i 


i, y, ei (giveing ?), ye(anye), eo(weomen). 


00 


(morning ?). 





(to). 


00 


0, (£, (doe, noe),.oa, ou [gh] (though, be- 




sought), (one), [w] (sworn). 


3 


0, eo ; 


3D 


(glory). 


u 


o, 00, u (pulled). 


uu 


ou, (before ?), oe (doe). 


uu 


[w] (two, sworn). 


« 


00 (good), u. 



Ai 
aei 
au 

EEa 

e\i 
eu 
au 
iu 
z'u 
oi 

D> 

ou 



II. Diphthongs. 

oy (ioy, joy). 

ei (their?), ey (they), ai (Maister?). 

au (comaund). 

i> y> t u ]i (guide), ie (sanctifie). 

a (name, blame, laide?). 

u (usual, pr. tuzhfuael, ew (slew ?). 

ew (slew). 

ow, ou, o[w] (toward), o (old). 

u, ue (due, true), ew (Newport, slew). 

u (usual, pr. iuzhewel). 

oi. 

oy (ioy, joy). 

ou followed by 1 (would, should, old). 

ow (owne), oa (noat), o (old). 



The present sounds and their characters, as near as I have 
been able to ascertain them, are as follows : 

Sound (Ellis). Character. 

aa ay (mayor, maar). 

aa ai (stair, staar). 
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Sound (Ellis). Character. 

aa a (demand, ask, calm, etc.). 

aa au (gaunt, daunt, etc.). 

aa a (Martin). 

a e (where, there, whar, thar). 

a e (yes, well, yas wal). 

A o (dog, God ? dAg GAd) off, Af. 

i a (before 1; all, half, etc.), a (pass, ask, de- 

AA < mand, etc.), o (dog, hog, God ; dAAg, 

' H AAg, GAAd). au (gaunt, daunt, etc.) 

ze a (man, star, etc.), e, a ? (before r, care, 

dare, etc.). 

sese a (ask, demand, calm), ai (stair, fair, hair, 

chair, pair), au (gaunt, daunt, etc.). 

aeae e (there, where, etc.), ea (swear, pear, 

etc.), ei (their), ay (prayer, mayor). 

e e (met, etc.), ea (eat, head, dead, ready, 

etc.), ae (aesthetics, Daedalus), ea (jeo- 
pard, leopard, feof, etc), ie (friend) oe 
(assafoetida), and such others as are 
common in English. 

ee Can be heard in : e (there, where, etc.), 

ea (swear, pear, etc.), ei (their), ay 
(prayer, mayor, etc.), a (pare, tare, 
care, dare, etc.). 

e and ee Offer no peculiarities. 

E EE The slight shade of difference existing 

between this sound and e ee is per- 
ceptible, I think, in the pronunciation 
of individual people of Fredericksburg. 
The class of words is the same. 

9 U (very common as everywhere in Eng. ; 

to these add y put) ; ou, sometimes 
would, could, should, sound nearly a, 
but verging to ou (o) which see ; oo, 
with this sound occurs. 

a (took, cook, shook, look, spoon, good ? 

etc.), but the sound borders on the o 
again. It is vulgar. 

i i (hill, mill). 

i as everywhere ; interchangeable with e. 

o oo and ou in words like (took, book, etc.; 

could, would,, etc.), see a above. (Cf. 
poor). 

a as usual. 

oo oo (poor) ; o (more, to, progress, process, 

etc.). 
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Sound (Ellis). Character. 

3 o (dog, God); o«(pond, bond, cf. Char- 

leston pAnd, bAnd), otherwise as else- 
where. 

u as elsewhere. 

u " " 

Ai fails at present. 

JE'i ey (they) ; ei (possibly in their). 

Au ou (house ?) select few. 

ai i (very common sound). 

EEa wanting, if not heard occasionally in 

town. (TEEan), which is commonly 
(Teean). 

exx wanting. 



eu ou or ow (south, house, out, " 

i common 



•1 
about, etc.) \ very 



eeu °"~ (town, cow, etc.) j 

gu ou (house, etc.), select few. 

Iu u (due, too, etc.), selecter circle. 

7u « (due, too, etc.), common form. 



yu or yyu 


ov, oo, ou (prove, move, spoon, could, 




would, etc. ; pryuv, or pryyuv, etc.). 




Here belongs also fruit (fryyut), if not 




rather to the next. 


U 


ui (fruit ; frUt, like Swedish hus). 


oi 


Regular oi-sound 


Di 


oy (oyster). 


ou 


oa (boat, if not rather oou). 


oou 


ow (own, note, etc.). 


ou 


oa (boat, perhaps though rather long, 




or half-long). 


oou 


oa (boat). 



It will be well to notice some of the deviations from the 
regular standard pronunciation, as there are a few peculiarities 
of interest in studying the development of sounds from the Eng- 
lish of the first settlers to the present day. 

The pure Italian a as in father is frequently -heard. The a- 
sound on the whole approaches rather to this clearer, lighter 
sound than to the deeper German a. Words like calm, psalm, 
palm, half, etc., have two equally authorized standard pronun- 
ciations, each of which appear to be traditional in certain of the 
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best families ; they are also sharply divided, on the same lines 
among the lower classes. Some claim that kaeaem, saeaem, 
paeaem, haeaef, etc., is the only standard pronunciation, while 
others maintain with equal zeal that kaam, saam, paam, haaf, is 
the standard. Here also belong words like ask, demand, pass, 
etc. Certain cultured old families always pronounce these 
aeaesk, dz'-maeaend, paeaes. There is also a tendency to carry 
this sound still farther back towards the guttural vowels and 
pronounce pAAs, so that passable, passible (pAAsibl) and pos- 
sible CpAs2bl) sound nearly alike. This is almost the opposite 
of the early tendency which had paesibl and pAsibl. The edu- 
cated make a distinction between ant (aeaent) and aunt (aant), 
but the commoner people pronounce both (aeaent). Another 
class of words enjoys a divided pronunciation ; viz., those spelled 
with au like gauni, haunt, jaunt, etc. These have three differ- 
ent pronunciations. Many educated people pronounce them 
gAAnt, HAAnt, DzhAAnt, other equally good families tolerate 
only gaeaent, Haeaent, Dzhaeaent. The third pronunciation gaant, 
Haant, Dzhaant is somewhat rare but considered elegant. The 
a-sound is also retained among the uneducated in a certain class 
of words where it is doubtful whether it is a reflex of the older 
pronunciation or the influence of the negro element. Such 
words as where, there, etc., are commonly pronounced whaar, 
Dhaar, etc. The word stairs is also called staars, bears, baars, 
by the same class of people and this, as the others just mention- 
ed, can be traced back to the older language, though it may be 
accounted for by the negro iniluence, as this sound is popular 
among the colored people. But compare Ellis, p. 72, where 
there would seem to be authority in England in 1701 for this 
pronunciation of this and similar words. The word mayor is 
occasionly pronounced maar or meer though not commonly. 

We have already mentioned the vulgarisms whaar and dhaar 
for whaeser and dhaeaer. A more common pronunciation is 
wheer, dheer, etc., as in Charleston, though not so general. 
Here belong ear, here, hear, pare, tare, bear, there, pear, tear 
(noun and verb), swear, wear, fair, hair, their, scarce, pair, 
prayer, stair, chair, cheer, spear, dare, gear, dear, deer, appear 
and others. In some of these words the sound is not so pro- 
longed as in others, but the tendency is toward this sound (ee), 
nearly like the sound in the French plre, /aire. The usual 
pronunciation of this class of words is, however, whaeaer, dhaeaer, 
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etc. Occasionally star is pronounced (sfeer). One person was 
heard to say "I'm goin' up the stars (meaning stairs, pr. 
staars) to see the stairs (meaning stars, pr. staers). Thus we 
have the three grades mentioned by Ellis, pp. 70-71, ae, aeae, 
EE ; for wheer, dheer are also heard, though rarely. One other 
peculiarity is met in the pronunciation of some of these words. 
Both ji'r and ja'r for here are heard though only among the 
lowest. 

The pronunciation of the long and short e differs but slightly, 
if any, from the accepted pronunciation. We observe the same 
fluctuation between again, against (agEn, agEnst, or ag^« ) 
agrcnst) as elsewhere. The Latin prefix pre- has the two 
sounds of (ii) and (e) in words like predicessor (pr. priid/-sessr, 
or pred-t'-ses-er). 

The sound (a, 3) shows a few peculiarities. It is heard fre- 
quently, though not generally, input (pat, or perhaps p3t). A 
sound approaching very near this is heard in could, would, 
should, but here it seems to be between the (a, 3) and (o). This 
sound is not quite Sweet's mid-mixed-wide-round (oh, Fr. 
homme) but comes near his high-mixed-wide-round (ah, Swed- 
ish app), to judge from his description and the reference to the 
occasional English pronunciation of ' room,' also heard in Vir- 
ginia. Here belong also words like look, cook, shook, book, 
spoon ? good ? In the last words it is vulgar. 

I have noticed at least two cases of short (0 in the words hill 
and mill (Hil, Mil), but whether these two cases were individual 
peculiarities or whethei this pronunciation prevails to any extent, 
I am unable to say. It is certainly not very common. The 
usual fluctuation between (iidher) and aidher), (niidher) and 
(naidher) is found in Fredericksburg. Also in Palaestine (iin) 
and (ain). In Latin words like simultaneous the same fluctua- 
tion is observable (sai- or sii-). The word ear is often pro- 
nounced ( jiir), though this is considered vulgar. The (i) sound 
is interchangeable with (e) in get (git, or get) yesterday (yester- 
daei, or ytstedaei), kettle (kid or ked). 

It is extremely difficult to say that the open (o)-sound is 
heard, though I am quite positive I heard it in the one word 
poor (poo[r]). Even here the sound of (00) is more general, 
Cpoo[rJ) being a very common pronunciation. Compare also 
remarks to (a, 3). The two pronunciations of (proo-gres) and 
(p33-gres), (pnw-ses) and (pr.~)3-ses) are both well authorized. 
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A tendency opposite to the one noticed in Charleston where the 
vowel o is lengthened before nd in the words pond and bond 
makes them doubly short, thus (pa?ia, band"). The pronunci- 
ation of the preposition to (too) is now obsolescent. There is a 
tendency to pronounce the words God, dog, etc., with the open 
o (God, dog, etc.). 

Among the diphthongs we find the following peculiarities. 
The sound (au, as in German Haus) is heard among a select 
few in house, noiv, etc., though the usual pronunciation is here 
(eu), never (au). This latter diphthong (eu) is long (eu) in 
town, cow and some other words, and short (eu) in most words ; 
as, house, out, about, south, etc. Often (EEa) is heard instead 
of the long (eeu), and (Ea) instead of short (eu). The diph- 
thong (iu) is very common and the first element is often length- 
ened (iiu). Sometimes, however, the vanish is prolonged (iu u ). 
Instead of (iu), (in) is often heard, especially among the lower 
classes. In words like prove, move, spoon, could, would, should, 
etc., the diphthong (yu, yyu) is quite common. Fruit may be 
classed here also, or the sound often comes nearer the Swedish 
u in hus (frUt), or (yw). The same sound seems to be peculiar 
to people from the middle and upper parts of South Carolina. — 
The words boat, own, note offer a variety of sounds. Both 
vowels are sounded in boat, the first generally prolonged, and 
the second often having the pure (a) sound (bo-at, or better 
boo-at). But often one hears (bo-ut or boo-ut). The last two 
sounds are common to own and note. The sounds (ou and oow) 
are also heard in these words, though they are rather half long. 

Careful observation has led me to conclude that the people of 
Fredericksburg have one pure triphthong. The character is 
the ou in words like house, out, etc., which are pronounced 
Hae-a-as, se-a-at, etc. The more intelligent make a distinction 
in the time of the two vowels (a, a), some prolonging the (a) and 
others the (a) sound Hae-aa-as, Hse-a-aas. This latter is pecu- 
liar to the cultured class. The prolonged a-element is heard in 
sound, round, the prolonged a-element in bout, doubt, etc. There 
is an affected pronunciation of diphthong ou sometimes heard 
which sounds something like (oos) or (ooa). This sound is 
peculiar to the word out. 



The consonants offer almost no peculiarities. The h is often 
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followed by the j-sound in the word here (Hjeer) ; the h then 
frequently becomes a mere breathing ('jeer). The same ex- 
change of zv for v, as (pnwok) for (prwok) prevails here as else- 
where. The // never disappears in the combination wh as in 
Charleston, S. C. The r is at all events an evanescent sound in 
English and difficult to detect under all circumstances. Here it 
seemingly disappears in words like door, more, floor, before, 
war, etc. The disappearance however, is only partial. The 
vocal organs assume the proper position for pronouncing the 
soft r and then stop before producing the sound, thus doo'h, 
nwi/h, fW'h, hi-ioo'h., wA'h. For this suggestion I am indebted 
to Prof. F. A. March of Lafayette College. 

We find here the same dropping of the g in the ending -ing 
as in other parts of the country. The consonants g and k are 
palatalized as in Charleston. One hears (k'jart, gjarden, skjul, 
gprl, etc.). This pronunciation is of course not general. Some 
consider it vulgar and avoid it, but it can be heard in the best 
families. 

A careful comparison of these peculiarities with the earlier 
pronunciation will show that most of them are merely survivals 
of that earlier pronunciation brought to this country by the first 
settlers. " In the seventeenth century the pronunciation of 
English altered rapidly, and many words were sounded in a 
style, which, owing to the influence of our <orthoepists of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, is now generally condemn- 
ed, although well known among the less educated classes." 
Ellis, ' E. E. P.' iooo. In America this older pronunciation 
has never lost caste in the section in which it is used. It is con- 
fined to States, to certain parts of States, but is always consider- 
ed standard wherever it has been retained. Outside influence 
has but rarely modified it here and there. The negro influence 
can be recognized in Fredericksburg but it is not my intention 
to treat that phase of the subject. 

There is one striking peculiarity in the pronunciation of the 
whole South, that is the difference in the intonation of the voice, 
as it is generally called, or a difference in acoustic color as it is 
technically designated ; the Germans call it klangfarbe and the 
French timbre. At present I am unable to say what causes this 
difference. It is possibly the more open air life of the South 
which causes them to produce the vowels with a more open 
mouth. 



